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GAME PROdF-SSTI^n 

« 

This invention relates to electronic game processing. A particular example 
involves the control of video game processing operations, but the invention has more 
general application to other types of electronic game processing. 

In a conventional video games machine, a user views the game on a video monitor 
or television screen, and controls operation of the game using a hand-held keypad or 
joystick. With some games machines such as the Sony® PlayStation® 2, a handheld 
controller provides two joysticks and several user-operated keys, along with a vibrating 
element to provide tactile feedback to the user of events occurring within the game. 

carry out certain actions in response to an 
indication (e.g. on a display) of a target action. The user is judged on the accuracy of his 
response to the target actions. For example, the system might test whether the user 
carried out the conect action, or whether the user carried out the action at the conect time. 
An example of such a game is a so-called karaoke game, in which the user is presented 
with a series of words to be sung to form a song. A backing track for the song is played 
on a loudspeaker, and the user sings along into a microphone. The user may be judged on 
(for example) the pitch and timing of his singing. 

* 

This invention provides game processing apparatus comprising: 
means for indicating successive target actions to be executed by a user, each target 
action having an associated target time of execution; and 

scoring logic in Which detected user actions are compared with the target actions, 
the scoring logic comprising: 

• an input arrangement by which user actions may be detected; 

• means for comparing a detected sequence of user actions with a sequence of 
target actions; and 

• means for detecting a timing offset between the sequence of user actions and a 
corresponding sequence of target actions; 

in which the comparison of subsequent user actions with respective target actions 
30 is arranged to apply the timing ofifeet as a relative displacement between the detected user 
actions and the target times. 

The invention recognises a potential problem in this type of target action - 
action game, ^ch is that the user may complete a sequence of actions correctly, with 
correct or good relative timing between the actions, but. the whole sequence may be offset 
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in time relative to the target times. Normally, such a sequence would score poorly in an 

electronic game, because each individual user action vrould miss its respective target time. 

the timing offset could be caused by the user's reaction time or. in the case of a so-caUed 

"karaoke" game, by the user's poor sense of musical timing. 
5 The invention assesses from a sequence of target actions and user actions, such as 

an initial sequence, whether such a timing offset exists. The timing offset is then applied 
as a timing correction to subsequent user actions, in an attempt to avoid penalising users 

.suffering from this timing problem. 

The invention is particularly (though not exclusively) applicable to staging or 
10 karaoke type games, m which the target actions indicate a required musical note; the user 
actions involve the user singing a musical note; and the input arrangement comprises a 
microphone, hi such a game, it is preferred that the scoring logic is operable to detect that 
a user has successfully carried out a target action if a musical note generated by the user is 
within a tolerance amount of the corresponding target musical note. 
15 Preferably, where the target actions indicate a required word to be sung and the 

user actions involve singing the required word, the scoring logic is operable to vary the 
tolerance amount in dependence on the required word. Preferably the scoring logic is 
operable to not attempt scoring in respect of a predefined set of words or syllables. 
Examples of such words are those including «ss" or 'Hh" sounds, for which it is relatively 
20 difficult to assess the pitch of the user's voice accurately. 

To avoid penalising users with different vocal registers, it is preferred that the 
scoring logic is arranged to detect a difference in tone between a target musical note and 
the octave-multiple of a user-generated musical note which is closest in tone to the target 
mxisical note. 

25 Preferably the tairget actions are arranged as successive groups of target actions, 

the groups being separated by pauses in which no user action is expected. This is useful 
to give the user a break in many types of game, but m tiie case of a karaoke type of game 
it corresponds to the normal flow of a song as a series of lines. 

Because the user's timing may alter at such a break, it is preferred that the scoring 
30 logic is arranged to detect the timing offset after each pause. 

Preferably the scoring logic is arranged to detect tiie correlation between tiie 
sequence of user actions and the sequence of target actions at two or more possible values 
5rSi"B ^g offset, and to set TKg-tiniinrofi^etno^ae^at-ene-of-tiie-possible-valuesJ^ 



which the detected correlation is greatest. 



As examples, the target times of execution could define start times in respect of 
the associated target actions and/or could define durations in respect of the associated 
target actions. 

The invention also provides a method of game processing in which user actions 
are compared with target actions, the method conqnising: 

indicating succe^ive target actions to be executed by a user, each target action 
having an associated target time of execution; 

detecting user actions; 

comparing a detected sequence of user actions with a sequence of target actions; 
detecting a timing offset between flie sequence of user actions and a corresponding 
sequence of target actions; 

in which the comparison of subsequent user actions with respective target actions 
is arranged to apply the timing offset as a relative displacement between the detected user 
actions and the target times. 

This invention also provides computer software having program code for carrying 
out a method as above. The computer software is preferably provided by a providing 
medium such as a transmission medium or a storage medium. 

Further respective aspects and features of the invention are defined in the 
appended claims. 

Embodiments of the invention will now be described, by way of «cample only, 
with reference to the accompanying drawings in which: 

Figure 1 schematically illustrates the overall system architecture of the 
PlayStation2; 

Figure 2 schematically illustrates the architecture of an Emotion Engine; 
Figure 3 schematically illustrates the configuration of a Graphic sj^ithesiser. 
Figure 4 is a schematic diagram illustrating the logical fimctionality of the 
PlayStation2 in respect of an embodiment of the invention; 
Figure 5 schematically illustrates a part of a song file; 
Figure 6 schematically illustrates a screen display; 

Figure 7 schematically illustrates a song as sung by a singer with good timing; 

Figure 8 schematically illustrates a poorly timed song; and 

Figure 9 schematically illustrates a song with a corrective timing offset applied. 
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Figure 1 schematically illustrates the overaU system architecture of the 
PlayStatioii2. A system unit 10 is provided, with various peripheral devices connectable 
to the system unit 

•nie system unit 10 comprises: an Emotion Engine 100; a Graphics Synthesiser 
200; a sound processor unit 300 having dynamic random access memory (DRAM); a read 
only memory (ROM) 400; a compact disc (CD) and digital versatile disc (DVD) reader 
450; a Rambus Dynamic Random Access Memory (RDRAM) unit 500; an input/output 
pro^sor (lOP) 700 with dedicated RAM 750. An (optional) external hard disk drive 

(HDD) 390 may be connected. 

. The input/output processor 700 has two Universal Serial Bus (USB) ports 715 and 
an iLink or IEEE 1394 port (iLink is the Sony Corporation implementation of IEEE 1394 
standard). Tlie lOP 700 handles all USB, iLink and game controller data traffic. For 
example when a user is playing a game, the lOP 700 receives data ftom the game 
controller and directs it to the Emotion Engine 100 which updates the cunrent state of the 
game accordingly. The lOP 700 has a Direct Memory Access (DMA) architecture to 
fecilitate rapid data transfer rates. DMA involves transfer of data from main memory to a 
device without passing it through the CPU. The USB interface is compatible with Open 
Host Controller Interface (OHCI) and can handle data transfer rates of between 1.5 Mbps 
and 12 Mbps. Provision of these interfaces mean that the PlayStation2 is potentially 
) compatible with peripheral devices such as video cassette recorders (VCRs). digital 
cameras, microphones, set-top boxes, printers, keyboard, mouse and joystick. 

Generally, in order for successful data communication to occur with a peripheral 
device comiected to a USB port 715. an appropriate piece of software such as a device 
driver should be provided. Device driver technology is very well known and vriU not be 
described m detaU her«, except to say that the skilled man wiU be aware that a device 
driver or similar software mterfece may be required in the embodiment described here. 

In the present embodiment, a USB microphone 730 is connected to the USB port. 
The microphone includes an analogue-to-digital converter (ADC) and a basic hardware- 
based real-time data compression and encoding arrangement, so that audio data are 
transmitted by the microphone 730 to the USB port 715 in an appropriate format, such as 
16-bit mono PCM (an uncompressed format) for decoding at the PlayStation 2 system 
unit 10. 

A . t irs R T^nrts. two ot h-a-Dt>rts-7057^-lr0-are-proprietaq^ckets 
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game-related information, a hand-held game controller 725 or a device (not shown) 
mimicking a hand-held controller, such as a dance mat. 

The Emotion Engine 100 is a 128-bit Central Processing Unit (CPU) that has been 
specifically designed for efficient simulation of 3 dimensional (3D) graphics for games 
applications. The Emotion Engine components include a data bus, cache memory and 
registers, all of which are 128-bit. This facilitates last processing of large volumes of 
multi-media data. Conventional PCs, by way of comparison, have a basic 64.bit data 
structure. The floating point calculation performance of the PlayStation2 is 6.2 GFLOPs. 
The Emotion Engine also comprises MPEG2 decoder circuitry which allows for 
simultaneous processing of 3D graphics data and DVD data. The Emotion Engine 
perfomis geometrical calculations including mathematical transforms and translations and 
also performs calculations associated with the physics of simulation objects, for example, 
calculation of friction between two objects. It produces sequences of image rendering 
commands which are. subsequently utilised by the Graphics Synthesiser 200. The image 
tendering commands are output in the form of display lists. A display list is a sequence of 
drawing commands that specifies to the Graphics Synthesiser which primitive graphic 
objects (e.g. points, lines, triangles, sprites) to draw on the screen and at which co- 
ordinates. Thus a typical display Ust will comprise commands to draw vertices, 
commands to shade the &ces of polygons, render bitmaps and so on. The Emotion Engine 
1 00 <an asynchronously generate multiple display lists. 

The Graphics Synthesiser 200 is a video accelerator that performs rtsndering of 
the display lists produced by the Emotion Engine 100. The Graphics Synthesiser 200 
iricludes a graphics interfece unit (GIF) which handles, tracks and manages the multiple 
display lists. The rendering fimction of the Graphics Synthesiser 200 can generate image 
data that supports several alternative standard output image formats, i.e., NTSC/PAL, 
High Definition Digital TV and VESA. In general, the rendering capabiUty of graphics' 
systems is defined by the memory bandwidth between a pixel engine and a video 
memory, each of which is located within the graphics processor. Conventional graphics 
systems use external Video Random Access Memory (VRAM) connected to the pixel 
logic via an off-chip bus which tends to restrict avaUable bandwidth. However, the 
Graphics Synthesiser 200 of the PlayStation2 provides the pixel logic and the video 
memory on a single high-performance chip which allows for a comparatively large 38.4 
Gigabyte per second memory access bandwidth. The Graphics Synthesiser is 
theoreticaUy capable of achievmg a peak drawing capacity of 75 milUon polygons per 
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second. Even with a full range of effects such as textures^ lighting and transparency, a 
sustained rate of 20 million polygons per second can be drawn continuously. 
Accordingly , the Graphics Synthesiser 200 is capable of rendering a film-quality image. 

The Soimd Processor Unit (SPU) 300 is effectively the soimdcard of the system 
S which is capable of recognising 3D digital soimd such as Digital Theater Surround 
(DTS®) sound and AC*3 (also known as Dolby Digital) which is the sound format used 
for digital versatile disks (DVDs). 

A display and sound output device 305, such as a video monitor or television set 
with an associated loudspeaker arrangement 310, is connected to receive video and audio 
10 signals from the graphics synthesiser 200 and the sound processing unit 300. 

The main memory supporting the Emotion Engine 100 is the RDRAM (Rambus 
Dynamic Random Access Memory) module 500 produced by Rambiis Incoiporated. This 
RDRAM memory subsystem comprises RAM, a RAM controller and a bus connecting 
the RAM to the Emotion Engine 100. 
IS Figure 2 schematically illustrates the architecture of the Emotion Engine 100 of 

Figure 1. The Emotion Engine 100 comprises: a floating point unit (FPU) 104; a central 
processing unit (CPU) core 102; vector unit zero (VUO) 106; vector unit one (VUl) 108; a 
graphics interface unit (GIF) 1 10; an interrupt controller (INTC) 1 12; a timer unit 1 14; a 
direct memory access controller 1 1 6; an image data processor unit (IPU) 1 1 6; a dynamic 
20 random access memory controller (DRAMC) 120; a sub-bus interface (SIF) 122; and all 
of these components are connected via a 128-bit nuun bus 124. 

The CPU core 102 is a 128-bit processor clocked at 300 MHz. The CPU core has 
access to 32 MB of main memory via the DRAMC 120. The CPU core 102 instruction 
set is based on MIPS III RISC with some MIPS IV RISC instmctions together with 
25 additional multimedia instructions. MIPS III and IV are Reduced Instraction Set 
Computer (RISC) instraction set architectures proprietary to MIPS Technologies, Inc. 
Standard inistroctions are 64-bit, two-way superscalar, which means that two instructions 
can be executed simultaneously. Multimedia instructions, on the other hand, use 128-bit 
instructions via two pipelines. The CPU core 1 02 comprises a 1 6KB instraction cache, an 
30 8KB data cache and a 16KB scratchpad RAM which is a portion of cache reserved for 
direct private usage by the CPU. 



106 acts as a second co^prncessnr. nife'-PPT^1'Q4~CQmpri^efi^aU3Qaring^pnint prf^ctsum 

arithmetic logic unit (FMAC) and a floating point division calculator (FDIV). Both the 



The FPU 104 serves as a first co-processor for the CPU core 102. The vector unit 
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FMAC and FDIV operate on 32-bit values so when an operation is earned out on a 128- 
bit value ( composed of four 32-bit values) an operation can be carried out on aU four 
parts concurrently. For example adding 2 vectors together can.be done at the same time. 

The vector units 106 and 108 perform mathematical operations and are essentially 
specialised FPUs that are extremely fast at evaluating the multiplication and addition of 
vector equations. They use Floating-Point Multiply-Adder Calculators (FMACs) for 
addition and multiplication operations and Floating-Point Dividers (FDIVs) for division 
and square root operations. They have built-in memory for storing micro-programs and 
interface with the rest of the system via Vector Interface Units (VIFs). Vector Unit Zero 
106 can work as a coprocessor to the CPU core 102 via a dedicated 128-bit bus 124 so it 
is essentially a second specialised FPU. Vector Unit One 108, on the other hand, has a 
dedicated bus to the Graphics synthesiser 200 and thus can be considered as a completely 
separate processor. The inclusion of two vector units allows the software developer to 
split up the work between different parts of the CPU and the vector units can be used in 
15 either serial or parallel connection. 

Vector unit zero 106 comprises 4 FMACS and 1 FDIV. It is connected to the 
CPU core 102 via a coprocessor connection. It has 4 Kb of vector unit memory for data 
and 4 Kb of micro-memory for instructions. Vector unit zero 106 is useful for performing 
physics calculations associated with the images for display. It primarily executes non- 
20 patterned geometric processing together with the CPU core 1 02. 

Vector unit one 108 comprises 5 FMACS and 2 FDIVs. It has n6 direct path to the 
CPU core 102, although it does have a direct path to the GIF unit 1 10. It has 16 Kb of 
vector unit memory for data and 16 Kb of micro-memory for instructions. Vector unit 
one 108 is useful for performing transformations. It primarily executes patterned 
geometric processing and directly outputs a generated display list to the GIF 1 10. 

The GIF 1 10 is an interface unit to the Graphics Synthesiser 200. It converts data 
according to a tag specificatioii at the beginning of a display list packet and transfers 
drawing commands to the Graphics Synthesiser 200 whilst mutually arbitrating multiple 
transfer. The interrupt controller (INTC) 1 12 serves to arbitrate interrupts ftom peripheral 
30 devices, except the DMAC 116. 

The timer unit 114 comprises four independent timers with 16-bit counters. The 
timers are driven either by the bus clock (at 1/16 or 1/256 intervals) or via an external 
clock. The DMAC 116 handles data transfers between main memory and peripheral 
processors or main memory and the scratch pad memory. It arbitrates the main bus 124 at 
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the same time. Perfomiance optimisation of the DMAC 1 16 is a key way by which to 
improve Emotion Engine perfomiance. The image processing unit (}?\J) 1 18 is an image 
data processor that is used to expand compressed animations and texture images. It 
performs I-PICTURE Macro-Block decoding, colour space conversion and vector 
quantisation. Finally, the sub-bus interface (SIF) 122 is an interface unit to the lOP 700. 
It has its own memory and bus to control I/O devices such as sound chips and storage 
devices. 

Figure 3 schematically illustrates the configuration of the Graphic Synthesiser 
200. The Graphics Synthesiser comprises: a host interface 202; a set-up / rasterizing unit 
204; a pixel pipeline 206; a memory interface 208; a local memory 212 including a fi:ame 
page buffer 214 and a texture page buffer 216; and a video converter 210. 

The host interface 202 transfers data with the host (in this case the CPU core 102 
of the Emotion Engine 1 00). Both drawing data and buffer data £rom the host pass 
through this interface. The output from the host interface 202 is supplied to the graphics 
synthesiser 200 which develops the graphics to draw pixels based on vertex information 
received from the Emotion Engine 100, and calculates information such as RGBA value, 
depth value (i.e. Z-value), texture value and fog value for each pixel. The RGBA value 
specifies the red, green, blue (RGB) colour components and the A (Alpha) component 
represents opacity of an image object. The Alpha value can range from completely 
transparent to totally opaque. The pixel data is supplied to the pixel pipeline 206 which 
performs processes such as texture mapping, fogging and Alpha-blending and determines 
the final drawing colour based on the calculated pixel information. 

The pixel pipeline 206 comprises 16 pixel engines PEl, PE2 .. PE16 so that it can 
process a maximum of 16 pixels concurrently. The pixel pipeline 206 runs at 150MHz 
with 32-bit colour and a 32-bit 2^'buffer. The memory interface 208 reads data from and 
writes data to the local Graphics Synthesiser memory 212. It writes the drawing pixel 
values (RGBA and Z) to memory at the end of a pixel operation and reads the pixel values 
of the frame buffer 214 from memory. These pixel values read from the frame buffer 214 
are used for pixel test or Alpha-blending. The memory interface 208 also reads from 
local memory 212 the RGBA values for the current contents of the frame buffer. The 
local memory 212 is a 32 Mbit (4MB) memory that is biiilt-in to the Graphics Synthesiser 
200. It can be organised as a frame buffer 214, texture buffer 216 and a 32-bit Z-buffer 
215. The frame 6ufiS^T4Ts''Qie*pOTtion^ 
colour information is stored. 
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The Graphics Synthesiser uses a 2D to 3D texture mapping process to add visual 
detail to 3D geometry. Each texture may be wrapped around a 3D image object and is 
stretched and skewed to jgive a 3D graphical effect The texture buffer is used to store the 
texture information for image objects. The Z-buffer 215 (also known as depth bufifer) is 
the memory available to store the depth information for a pixel. Images are constructed 
&om basic building blocks known as graphics primitives or polygons. When a polygon is 
rendered with Z-bufifering, the depth value of each of its pixels is compared with the 
corresponding value stored in the Z-bufifer. If the value stored in the Z-buffer is greater 
than or equal to the depth of the new pixel value then this pixel is determined visible so 
that it should be rendered and the Z-buffer will be updated with the new pixel depth. If 
however the Z-buffer depth value is less than the new pixel depth value the new pixel 
value is behind what has already been drawn and will not be rendered. 

The local memory 212 has a 1024-bit read port and a 1024-bit write port for 
accessing the frame buffer and Z-bufPer anrf » ^ i ««w *^ ^ j.« nm. _ ^ . _ 



vuavcncr ziu is operaoie to display the contents of the fiame memory in a specified 
ou^ut format 

« 4 is a schematic diagram illustrating the logical functionality of the 
PlayStation2 in respect of an embodiment of the invention. The functions of blocks 
shown in Figure 4 are of course carried out, mainly by execution of appropriate software. 
20 by parts of the PlayStation2 as shown in Figure 1 , the particular parts of the PlayStation2 
concerned being listed below. 

To execute a karaoke game, control logic 800 initiates the replay of an audio 
backing track from a disk storage medium 810. The audio replay is handled by replay 
logic 820 and takes place through an amplifier 307 forming part of the television set 305 
25 and the loudspeaker 3 1 0 also forming part of the television set 

The replay or generation of a video signal to accompany the audio track is also 
handled by the replay logic 820. Background images may be stored on the disk 810 or 
may instead be synthesised. Grt^hical overlays representing the lyrics to be sung and an 
indication of pitch and tuning are also generated in response to data form a song file 830 

to be described below. The output video signal is displayed on the screen of the television 
set 305. 

The microphone 730 is also connected to the replay logic 820. The replay logic 
820 converts the digitised audio signal from the microphone back into an analogue signal 
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and supplies it to the amplifier 307 so that the user can hear his ovm voice through the 

loudspeaker 310. 

The song file will now be described. 

The song file 830 stores data definmg each note which the user has to sing to 
5 complete a current song. An example of a song file is shown schematically in Figure 5. 
The song file is expressed in XML format and starts with a measure of the song's tempo, 
expressed in bcats-per-minute. The next term is a measure of resolution, i.e. what fraction 
of a beat is used in the note duration figures appearing in that song file. In the example of 
Figure 5. the resolution is "semiquaver" and the tempo is 96 beats per minute, which 
10 means that a note duration value of "1" con^sponds to a quarter of a beat, or in other 

words 1/384 of a minute. 

A number of so-called "song elements" follow. The first of these is a "sentence 
marker". Sentence markers are used to divide the song into convenient sections, which 
will often comcide with sentences or phrases in the lyrics. A sentence break is often 
1 5 (though not always) associated with a pause during which the user is not expected to sing. 
The pause might represent the openhig bars of a song, a gap between successive lines or 
phrases, or the closing bars of the song. The sentence marker does not of itself define 
how long the pause is to be. This in fact is defined by the immediately following song 
element which sets a pitch or "midi-note" value of zero (i.e. no note) for a particular 
20 duration. 

In the subsequent song elements, where the midi-note value is non-zero this 
represents a particular pitch at which the user is expected to smg. In the midi-scale, 
middle C is represented by numerical value 60. The note A above middle C, which has a 
standard frequency of 440Hz, is represented by midi number 69. Each octave is 
25 represented by a span of 12 in the midi scale, so (for example) top C (C above middle C) 

is represented by midi-note value 72. 

It should be no\kd that in some systems, the midi-note value 0 is assigned to 
bottom C (about 8.175Hz), but in the present embodiment the midi-note value 0 indicates 

a pause with no note expected. 

Each non-zero midi-note value has an associated lyric. This might be a part of a 
word, a whole word or even (in some circumstances) more than one word. It is possible 
for the word to be empty, e.g. <in XML) LYRIC='"* 
Serthe-senfrelCTnents-each define a pitch.-aiilffation and a lyric. 
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In the present example, the song file defines the lyrics for display and the pitch 
and note lengths that the user is expected to sing. It does not define the backing track 
which the user will hear and which in fact will prompt the user to sing the song. The 
backing track is recorded separately, for example as a conventional audio recording. This 
arrangement means that the backing track replay and the reading of data fiom the song 
file need to start at related times (e.g. substantially simultaneously), something which is 
handled by the control logic 800. However, in other embodiments the song file could 
define the backing track as well, for example as a series of midi-notes to be synthesised 
into sounds by a midi synthesiser (not shown in Figure 4, but actually embodied within 
the SPU 300 of Figure 1). 

Returning to Figure 4, a note clock generator 840 reads the tempo and resolution 
values fix)m the song file 830 and provides a dock signal at the appropriate rate. In 
particular, the rate is the tempo multiplied by the sub-division of each beat So, for 
example, for a tempo of 96 and a resolution of "semiquaver" (quarter-beat) the note clock 
runs at 96 X 4 beats-per-minute, i.e. 384 beats-per-mmute. If the tempo were 90 and the 
resolution were "quavei" (half-beat) then the note clock would run at 1 80 (90 x 2) beats- 
per-minute, and so on. 

The note clock is used to initiate reading out from the song file 830 of each song 
element and also to control the detection of pitch of the user's voice. 

With regard to pitch detection, the signal from the USB microphone 730 is also 
supplied to a pitch detector 850. This operates during temporal windows defined by the 
note clock to detect the pitch of the user's voice within those windows. In other words, 
the pitch of the user's voice is sampled at a sampling rate equal to the frequency of the 
note clock (384 times per minute in this example). The pitch detector uses known pitch 
detection techniques such as those described in the paper "Pitch Detennmation of Human 
Speech by the Harmonic Product Spectrum. The Hamionic Sum Spectrum, and a 
Maximum Likelihood Estimate", A. Michael NoU. Bell Telephone Labs - presented at the 
Symposium on Computer Processing in Communications, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, April 8-10, 1969. The detected pitch is converted to a numerical value on the 
midi-note scale as described above. The pitch value is suppUed to a buffer register 860 
and from there to a comparator 870. The corresponding midi-note value from the song 
file 830 is also read out, under the control of fhe note clock, and is supplied to another 
buffer register 880 before being passed to the comparator 870. 
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The register 880- buffers midi-note values from the song file. The register 860 
stores the detected midi-note values generated in respect of each of the user's singing over 
a certain number of consecutive note clock periods. These data are used in a "correlation 
test" to be described below. 

■ 

5 The comparator is arranged to compare the midi-note value from the song file with 

the midi-note value representing the detected pitch. Where a song element in the note file 
represents a note havmg a duration greater than 1, the absolute difference between the 
detected pitch values and correct pitch values from the song file are averaged. The 
comparator operates with modulo 12 arithmetic. This means that an error of a multiple of 
10 12 in the user's pitch (i.e. an error of one or more whole octaves) will be disregarded in 
the assessment of how close the user has come to the correct note, and enrors of greater 
than one octave are treated as if the detected pitch was in fact in the same octave as the 
correct note. This ensures that users are not penalised m respect of the register or normal 
range of their voice. 

15 For scoring purposes, the comparator detects whether the user has achieved a pitch 

within a certain threshold amount of the required pitch. The threshold amount is 
expressed on the midi-note scale, so the threshold might be for example ± 2.5 on the midi- 
note scale. (Although notes are expressed only as integers on the nudi-note scale, 
fractional thresholds do have meaning in the present embodiment because of the 
20 averaging of the sampled values of the user's pitch over the course of the duration of a 
song element). The threshold may be set in response to a game difficulty level - so that 
the threshold is greater for an "easy*' level and smaller for a "hard" level. 

Optionally the comparator may exclude certain notes &om being assessed, m 
response to the current lyric. This is because some lyrics, such as those containing "ss" or 
25 **th" sounds, make it hard to detect the pitch of the user's voice accurately. So in order to 
avoid penalising the user's score, comparisons wiU not be attempted when such a word is 
being sung. The presence of such a word can be detected by comparing the current lyric 
in the song file with a Ust of "difBcult" words, or by detecting certain letter patterns in the 
current lyric, or by a flag being set in the song element. 
30 Score generation logic 890 receives the results of the comparison by the 

comparator 870 and generates a user score from them. 

The score generation logic also controls the output of values by the registers 860, 
^¥ 0 to the comparator 870w^gsi:arry-out-arcorrelation-tesHe-deteet-artime-^^ — 



^ • 

delay or advance between the target time for singing a note and the actual time at which 
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the user sings the note - and subsequenUy to implement that time offset during scoring of 
the user. For example, the time offset can be detected at the beginning of a "sentence" in 
the song, and that time ofifeet used during the remaining of that sentence. 

To explain how this operation works, first consider an example set of three 
consecutive notes defined by the song file, being the first three notes of a "sentence" in 
the song. It will be seen that for this example, the total length of the three notes is six note 
clock periods. 
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Note 


Pitch 


Target start time 


Length (measured in note clock periods) 


Nl 


PI 




2 " 


N2 


P2 




i 


N3 


P3 




1 



The user's pitch (i.e. the pitch of any mput from the user via the microphone) is 
detected at each note clock period and is buffered in the register 860. The comparator 870 
then carries out a set of comparisons, in series, in parallel or in another arrangement, so as 
to compare the user's contribution with the required notes at ±3 note clock periods away 
from tiie target start time of tiie sequence. This means tiiat only tiie first two notes, Nl 
and N2, are considered in the process to set the timing offset, because tiieir total length 
adds up to tiiree clock periods. So, if tiie user were to sing in perfect time, tiie expected 
comparison of pitch would be as follows: 



detected Ditch at time t 




detected Ditch at time t « 


detected 


pitch at time t 


detected pitch at time t o 




compare with P1 


detected 


pitch at time t . 




compare with P1 


detected Ditch at time t y 




comoare with P2 


detected pitch at time 1 3 


• 


detected Ditch at time t ^ 




detected Ditch at time t « 


detected Ditch at time t ^ 
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However, tiie present embodiment recognises tiiat the user may not necessarily 
sing in perfect time, but could start singing early or late. The comparator 870 tiierrfore 
carries out a series of comparisons over a range of delay/advance periods of ±3 note clock 
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periods. At one extreme, i.e. to test whether the user has started singing three note clock 
periods too early, such a comparison might look like: 



detected pUch at time t -e 
detected pitch at time t ^ 
detected pitch at time t 
detected pitch at time t ^ 

detected pitch at time U 
detected pitch at time t ,i 



detected pitch at time t o 
detected pitch at time 1 1 
detected pitch at time t g 
detected pitch at time t a 
detected pitch at time 1 4 
detected pitch at time t s 
detected pitch at time t e 



compare with P1 
compare with P1 
compare with P2 



At the other extreme, i.e. to test whether the user has started singing three notes 
too late, the comparison might look like: 



detected pitch at time t2 
detected pitch at time ti 
detected pitch at time to 



detected pitch at time ti 



detected pitch at time ta 




compare with P1 


detected pitch at time t^ 




compare with P1 


detected pitch at time ts ' 




1 compare with P2 1 


detected pitch at time te 






detected pitch at time t? 







A threshold amount similar to that described above is used during the correlation 
10 test to detect the time offset The correlation test searches for the sung notes which are 
closest to the pitch of the required notes and their associated timing, but they are 
disregarded for these purposes if they differ from the required notes by more than a 
threshold amount of 2 semitones (2 MIDI note values). (A variable threshold is also used, 
as described above.in a subsequent analysis of how weU the user sang, taking the time 
1 5 offset into account, in oid&c to score that user.) 

So, in the present example, a total of 7 such comparisons are carried out Each 
comparison will provide three results, i.e. the pitch errors in respect of the three note clock 
periods in the test group. In one embodiment these three results are combined (e.g. 

^iddi^to gve a single outpu rvaIuy-inTespectrof^ach-pessible-delay/advance4>e^ 

20 another embodiment the pitch of only the &st note clock period is considered. 
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Among the set of outputs from the correlation test there vnll nonnally be a single 
conelation •'peak", that is to say a value of the delay/advance which gives the greatest 
correlation between the user's pitch for the three note clock periods (or the first note clock 
period) and the target pitch. The skilled person will understand that depending on the way 
in which the output values are represented, this could be the highest output value or the 
lowest ou^ut value. 

Assummg such a single peak exists, then that value is carried forward for use as a 
time offset over the remainder of that sentence. For example, if it is found that the peak 
occurs when the offset is -3 note clock periods (i.e. the user started singing 3 note clock 
periods too early), then for the remainder of that sentence all further comparisons are 
between the target pitch and the pitch that the user sang three clock periods earlier. The 
offeet is reset at the next sentence marker in the song file, and the correlation test 
described above is repeated. 

The detection of correlation can be applied to the three clock p^ods, as described 
above, or can be applied just to a search for the closest match to the first note in the target 
sequence. 

* ♦ 

If the player's singing is early, then the closest match between the sung notes and 
the required notes is chosen. If the closest match is not close enough, i.e. it is more than 
the threshold amount of 2 semitones different, the offset is set to 0 and no timing 
correction is made. If more than one note matches equally well, the oldest sung note 
having a pitch matching the first note of the target sequence may be used to decide the 
o&set If the singing is late, we simply find the closest note. If two notes match, or if there 
an two correlation •'peaks", then a convention.is established to choose the earliest note or 
peak (i.e. the longest ago in time). 

A generalisation of this is that if there is no peak at all (which could happen if the 
user was not singing at all) then an offset of zero is used for that sentence. 

At the start of a new sentence, the comparator can detect the pitches of the first 
three note clock periods of that sentence, excluding a first note (if present) for which the 
midi-note value is zero. If there are fewer than three note clock p»iods in the sentence, 
then the total of all of the notes is detected. This then determines the number of 
comparisons which have to be made for the correlation test, and also the time at which tiie 
last of those comparisons can be completed. Alternatively, particularly if the comparisons 
were executed in hardware, it may be convenient to carry out a fixed number of 
comparisons bxit to use only a certain number of them used in the correlation testin the 
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arrangement described above, the correlation test is carried out once, near to the 
beginnmg of each sentence, and the detected of&et period is carried forward for the rest of 
that sentence. Of course there arc many possible alternatives. For example, the 
correlation test could be carried out for each newly sung note, or after each group of n 
5 newly sung notes (e.g. every three notes or note clock periods), so as to allow the time 
offset to be modified during the course of the sentence. In this case it is desirable to 
include a filtering operation to limit variation of the time offset during the sentence. For 
example, in a simple arrangement, only a certain maximum variation (e.g. ±1 note clock 
period) could be allowed between successive detections of the time offset during a smgle 
10 soitence. 

In a fijrther variation, the time offset could be detected once, for example at the 
beginnmg of a song, and then the same time offset used for the remainder of that song. 

The correlation test could use features other than pitch. For example, known 
speech detection logic could be used to detect the lyrics that the user should have sung, 
with that detection bemg carried out over a range of ±n note clock periods as described 
above. Speech detection systems tend not to give an absolute answer as to whether a user 
said a certam word, but rather give a probability value that the word was said. So, the 
correlation test could seek the greatest combined probabUity over the range of possible 
offset periods that the user said (sang) the appropriate words for the first few notes. The 
20 output of a speech detector could be combined with the pitch detection to give a combined 
likelihood value of whether the user was singing with each possible value of the 

delay/advance period. 

The maximum allowable time offset could be set in response to a game level (e.g. 
easy, medium, difficult). At an "easy*' game level, a time offset o^ say, ±3 note clock 
25 periods might be allowed, whereas at a "difficult" game level, a maximum time of&et of, 

say, ±1 note clock periods might be allowed. 

Figure 4 described the operation of the embodiment as a set of logical blocks, for 
clarity of the description. Of course, although the blocks could be implemented in 
hardware, or m semi-programmable hardware (e.g. field programmable gate array(s)), 
30 these blocks may conveniently be implemented by parts of the PlayStation2 system shown 
in Figure 1 under the control of suitable software. One example of how this may be 
achieved is as follows: 
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Control logic 800 

• 

Note clock generator 840 
Pitch detector 850 
Registers 860, 880 
Comparator 870 
Scoring logic 890 


Emotion engine 100, accessing: 
HDD 390. 

^™ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ s 

ROM 400, 
RDRAM 500 etc 


Replay logic 820 

* 

• 


Emotion engine 100, accessing: 
DVD/CD interface 450 

SPU 300 (for audio output) 
lOP 700 (for microphone input) 

GS 200 (for video output) 



Figure 6 schematically illustrates an example screen display on the television set 
305. The lyrics to be sung 900 appear in a horizontally scrolling row, with a current lyric 
910 being highlighted. The detection of the current lyric is made by the note clock 
stepping through the song elements in the song file, taking into account the number of 
clock periods specified in respect of each song element. 

A schematic representation of the pitch to be sung and the length of each note is 
given by horizontal bars 920. These are derived firom the pitch values (midi-note values) 
in the song elements in the song file, but on the screen they do not give a precise measure 
of pitch or note length but are arranged so as to indicate the general trend. So, if the next 
note is lower than the current note, the bar 920 will appear sUghtly lower on the screen, 
though not necessarily in any proportion to the difference in pitch between the two notes. 

Dashed Unes 930 schematically indicate the user's attempt to smg each note, as 
detected by the pitch detector. If the user's note is flat, the dashed line is drawn lower on 
the screen than the line 920 representing the corresponding target note. If the user's note 
is sliarp, the dashed line wiU be drawn higher than the Une 920. Similarly, late or early 
user notes are shown to the right or left of the corresponding line 920. As before, the 
positional differences between the lines are schematic rather than in proportion to any 
pitch or timing difference. 

Figure 7 schematically illustrates a perfectly timed singer. Each target note 940 
(shown as notes C, B, C, D, D ..) is sung 950 at exactly the right time. 
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In Figure 8. the correct sequence of notes, C, B, C, D, D ... is sung, but they are 
sung late. In the absence of the measures described above, all but one of the notes would 
be judged to be wrong - and to be significantly sharp or flat. 

In Figure 9, the notes are all sung late, but the timing offset 960 is applied so that 
the constant degree of lateness is compensated by the registers 860, 880. The user is 
^ven a high score. 

In so far as the embodiments of the invention described above are implemented, at 
least in part, using software-controlled data processing apparatus, it will be appreciated 
that a computer program providing such software control and a storage medium by which 
such a computer program is stored are envisaged as aspects of the present invention. 
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CLAIMS 



1 . Game processing apparatus comprising: 

« 

means for indicating successive target actions to be executed by a user, each target 
action having an associated target time of execution; and 

scoring logic in which detected user actions are compared with the target actions, 
the scoring logic comprising: 

• an input arrangement by which user actions may be detected; 

• means for comparing a detected sequence of user actions with a sequence of 
target actions; and 

• means for detecting a timing offset between the sequence of user actions and a 
corresponding sequence of target actions; 

in which the comparison of subsequent user actions with respective target actions 
is arranged to apply the timing offset as a relative displacement between the detected user 
actions and the target times. 

2. Apparatus according to claim 1 , in which the user actions involve the generation, 
by a user, of musical notes. 

3. Apparatus according to claim 2, in which: 

the target actions indicate a required musical note; 

the user actions involve the user singing a musical note; and 

the input arrangement comprises a microphone. 

* 

4. Apparatus according to claim 3; in which the scoring logic is operable to detect 
that a user has successfully carried out a target action if a musical note generated by the 
user is within a tolerance amount of the corresponding target musical note. 

■ 

5. Apparatus according to claim 4, in vt^ch: 

the target actions indicate a required word to be sung; 
the user actions involve singing the required word; and 

the scoring logic is operable to vary the tolerance amount in dependence on the 
required word. 
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6. Apparatus according to claim 5, in which the scoring logic is operable not to carry 
out a comparison between a user action and a target action where the target action 
represents one of a predefined set of words. 

7. Apparatus according to any one of claims 2 to 6. in which the scoring logic is 
arranged to detect a difference in tone between a target musical note and the octave- 
multiple of a user-generated muacal note which is closest in tone to tiie target musical 

note. 
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8. Apparatus according to any one of tixe preceding claims, in which the target 
actions are arranged as successive groups of target actions, tiie groups being separated by 
pauses in which no user action is expected. 

9. Apparatus according to claim 8, in which the scoring logic is arranged to detect 
the timing of^t aftrar each pause. 

10. Apparatus according to any one of the preceding claims, in which tiie sequence of 
user actions is an initial sequence of user actions. 

11. Apparatus according to any one of tiie preceding claims, in which tiie scoring logic 
is arranged to detect tiie correlation between tiie sequence of user actions and tiie 
sequence of target actions at two or more possible values of tiie timing offset, and to set 
tiie timing offset to be tiiat one of tiie possible values for which tiie detected coirelation is 

25 greatest. 

12. Apparatus according to claim 1 1, in which tiie scoring logic is operable to set tiie 
timing offset to zero if tiiere is less tiian a predetermined conclation between tiie sequence 
of user actions and the sequence of target actions. 
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13. Apparatus according to any one of tiie preceding claims, in which tiie target times 
of execution define start times in respect of tiie associated target actions. 
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14. Apparatus according to any one of the preceding claims, in which the target times 
of execution define durations in respect of the associated target actions. 

15. Game processing apparatus substantially as hereinbefore described with reference 
to the accompanying drawings. 

16. A method of game processing in which user actions are compared with target 
actions, the method comprising: 

indicating successive target actions to be executed by a user, each target action 
having an associated target time of execution; 
detecting user actions; 

comparing a detected sequence of user actions with a sequence of target actions; 
detecting a timing offset between the sequence of user actions and a corresponding 
sequence of target actions: 

in which the comparison of subsequent user actions with respective target actions 
is arranged to apply the timing of&et as a relative displacement between the detected user 
actions and the target times. 

m 

17. A game processing method substantially as hereinbefore described with reference 
to the accompanying drawings. 

18. Computer software having program code for canying out a method according to 
claim ITorclaun 18. 

1 9. A medium by which computer software according to claim 1 8 is provided. 

20. A medium according to claim 19, the mediuin being a transmission medium. 

21. A medium according to claim 1 9, the medium being a storage medium. 
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Game processing apparatus comprises means for indicating successive target 
actions to be executed by a user, each target action having an associated target time of 
execution; and scoring logic in which detected user actions are a^mpared with the target 

actions, the scoring logic comprising: 

an input arrangement by which user actions may be detected; 

means for compwing a detected sequence of user actions with a sequence of target 

actions; and 

means for detecting a timing offset between tiie sequence of user actions and a 

corresponding sequence of target actions; 

in which tiie comparison of subsequent user actions witii respective target actions 
is arranged to apply tiie timing oflfeet as a relative displacement between tiie detected user 
actions and the target times. 
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